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Although it is impossible to give definite final figures at this time 
on hation-wide accident occurrence in 1933, cnough data are at hand to indi- 
cate that the progress in safety in the mining industry, which first became 
apparent in 1930 ana was accentuated in 1931 and 1932, was-continued and 
much improved in 1933, This improvement was of considerable mignitude. in 
mining both bituminous coal and anthracite but was not so great in other 
branches of the mining industry. While the volume of work done in all 
phases of mining increased in 1933 over that in 1932, the exact amount of 
the increase is not yet lmown. Usually increased activity in mining is 
accompanied by even greater increase in the rate of occurrence of accidents 
to the workers, but happily it appears that this "rule" was not operating 
in 1933--at least in the coal-mining ‘industry. 


COAL MINING 


a : 

Preliminary data comoiled through figures furnished the Bureau of Mines 
by the various State mine inspectors, as well as by the operators, indicate 
that 1,013 persons were killed in the production of about 377,359,000 tons 
of coal in 1973, by far the fewest nunber killed in coal mining in the 
United States in any year of tho »resent century; the previous low was in 
1932 with 1,°07 fatalities. In addition, the tentative fatality rate of 
2.68 per million tons of coal produced is by far the lowest on record, the 
previous low being 2.31 in 1931, 


The year 1933 was remarkable also in the fact that both anthracite and 
bituminous mining acted in wison to bring about the new all-time low 
fatality rates, The 1923. bituminous tentative fatality rate of 2,39 killed 
per million tons produced is the lowest in the history of the industry (782 
persons being killea), and the anthracite tentative rate of 4,68 has a 
similar distinction (251 being ki alia 


1/ The Bureau of Mines will welccme poorintine of this paper, provided the 
following footnote acknowledgment. is used: "Reprinted from U.S, Bureau 
of Mines Information Circular 6811." 

2/ Chicf, Health and Safoty Branch, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
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States wnich definitely improved occurrence of fatal accidents in 1933 ° 
over 1032 are; Colorado with 18 instead of 23; Illinois, 71 instead of 119; 
Indiana, 24 instead of 21; Iowa, © instead of 18: Michigan, 1 instead of 3; 
New Mexico, 4 instead of 20; Oklahoma, 7 instead of 11; Pennsylvenia (anthra- 
cite), 231 instead of 249; Pennsylv2nia (bituminous), 141 instead of 162; 
Virginia, 18 instead of 74; and West Virginia, 246 iustead of 267, States 
with poorer coal-mine-fatality records in 1933 than in 1932 ares Missouri, 
with 9 fatal accidents in 1°33 asninst 7 in 1922; North Dakota, 5 against 2; 
Ohio, 52 against 36; Tennessce, 14 against 93 and Wyoming, 9 against 6, The 
coal mines operated in Idaho and Texas did not have a fatality in 1933, 411 
of tnese 1923 figures are preliminary or tentative, but the 1932 data are 
final as given by the Demozraphical Division of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, 


Falls of roof and coal caused 571 fatalities, or about 56 percent of the 
1,013 coal-mine fatalities for the year 1933, against 619 out of 1,207 fatali- 
ties in 1932, or about Sl percent, Notwithstanding the higher percentage in 
1933, the fatality rate from falls of roof and coal per million tons of coal 
produced in 1933 was only 1,513 as against 1,732 in 1932, The higher per- © 
centage of fatalities from roof falls in 1933 was due chiefly to the fact 
that very fow deaths occurred from explosions of gas or dust last year, auto- 
matically inercasing the percentages of the other main causes of fatal acci-~ 
dents in the coal mines, even though the rate of accident occurrence for those 
causes was lowered in some instances, . 


Haulage caused 188 fatalities in 1923, or over 18 percent of the total. 
for the year, against 180 in 1922, or approximately 15 percent of that year's 
total, The rate of occurrence of haulage fatalities per million tons of coal 
produced in 1933 was 0,498, very little change from the rate of 0,500 in 1932, 


In fatalities from gas and dust explosions 1933 established new low 
records; there were only 39 fatalities from this source, or 3,8 nercent of the 
fatalities for the year instead of tno average of about 14 percent for the 
past 10 years; in the previous year there were 169 fatalitics from this cause, 
the percentage of the total being about 14, The fatality rate from explosions 
of gas of dust por million tons of coal produced in 1933 was only 0,103, while 
in 1932 it was 0.470, The vast improvenent in our coal. mines with resvect t6 
occurrence of explosions and fatalities from them may be seen from the followin, 
data, In the 5 years 1906-10, inclusive (or those immediately preceding the 
functioning of the Bureau of Mines as an agency looking to the advancement of 
safety in mining), there were 84 major coal-mine explosion disasters ia the 
United States (a major disaster being one causing loss of 5 or more lives), or 
at the rate of almost 17 major coal-mine disasters per year; in 1933 only 1 
major disaster occurred in the coal mines of the United States and that one 
cost 7 lives, Fatalities from explosions of gas or dust caused 2,388 fatalitie 
in the coal mines of the United States in the S-year period 1906-10, inclusive, 
or about 478 annually, while in 1933 only 39 persons were killed in both major 
and minor coal-mine explosions ‘in the United States, If the fatality rato from 
coal-mine explosions of 1.059 persons-.killed per million tons produced in the 
S~year period 1906-10, inclusive, had-continued to the first of Jamuary 1934, 
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there would have been 13,340 fatalities from explosions of gas or dust in our 
- coal mines instead of the 6,273 wiich available statistics show actually 
occurred; if the 1.059 rate had been in effect in 1933 there would have been 
nearly 400 persons killed in ou: coal mines due to explosions instead of the 
39 given in the tentative figures now at hand, . 


axplosives caused only 28 fatalities in our coal mines in 1933, or about 
<ef percent of all fatalities, as against 36 in 1932, or about 3,0 percent, 
The fatality rate from the use of explosives per million tons of coal produced 
in our coal mines in 1933 was 0.074, or somewhat lower than the rate of 0,100 
of the previous year, These figures, however, do not include fatalities in 
explosions of gas or dust initiated by or through exvlosives, 


Fifty-five persons were killed in or around our coal mines in 1933 from 
electricity, the percentage of tho total fatalities being about 5,4; in the 
previous year 47 were killed from this cause, the percentage being about 4,0, 
The fatality rate fron electricity per million tons produced in 1933 was 
0.146, while in 1932 it was 0.1310, In neither 1922 nor 1933 does the number 
of accidents from electricity or the fatality rate include fatalities from ex- 
plosions of gas or cust caused by electricity; however, both 1932 and 1933 
were remarkable in the relatively few fatalities in coal mines caused by ex- 
nlosions of electrical origin, contrasting nicely in this respect with the 
years 1927 to 1931, inclusive, every one of which had a. black record in fatal- 
itics from explosions of electrical origin, 


In 1933 only 16 persons are kmown to have been killed in or around mines 


by machinery, or about 1 1/2 percent of the total, compared with 28 killed 
from the same cause in 19 » or about 2.3 percent of the total, The fatality 
rate per million tons from machinery accidents in 1933 was 0,043 and in 1932 
was 0,078, These figures do not includo fatalities from machinery in which 
haulage accidents were involved or fatalities from machinery in which elec- 
tricity initiated explosions of gas or dust, 


Surface and miscellaneous accidents caused 116 fatalities in 1933, or 
about 11,4 percent of the total for the year; 128 were due to the same cause 
in 1932, the percentage of total being about 10.6. 


-The 1,01% fatalities (tentative total) in the coal mines of the United 
States in 1933 constitute the smallest number of persons killed in any year 
during the present century in the coal mines of this country, and the tentative 
rate of 2,68 fatalities per million tons of coal produced is by far the lowest 
(or best) fatality rate in the recordcd history of coal mining in the United 
States, The fatality rate per million tons of coal produced for tho Seycar 
period 1906-10, inclusive, was 5,89, for the 5~ycar period 1911-15 it was 
4.76, for 1916~20 it was 3,86, for 1921-25 it was 3.96, and for 1926~30 it was 
3.75, The rate was 3.31 for 1931 and 3,36 for 1932; the foregoing indicates 
that the 2,68 (tentative) rate for 1933 is by far the best rate in the past 27 
years, During the 5~year period 1906-10 (preceding the functioning of the 
Bureau of Mines), 13,288 persons were killed in the coal mines of the United 
States, an average of 2,658 per year or more than 2 1/2 times the 1,013 killed 
in 1933, If tne fatality rate of 5,89 per million tons of coal produced which 
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applied to the 5-year period 1906~10 had continued to effect to Jamuary 1, 1974 
the numoer of fatalities for the period 1911 to 1933, inclusive, would have 
been 24,300 greater than the number whicn actually occurred, Hence, because of 
numerous ractors, one of the most effective of which is the safety work of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, more than 1,000 lives of workers in and around 
the coal mines of the United States have been saved annually since the Bureau 
of Mines has been in existence, If the coal-mining fatality rate of 5,89 for 
the period 1906—10 had been in effect in 1933, instead of approximately 1,013 
deaths the number would have been about 2,225, which indicates rather vividly 
the fact that present-day coal-mine safety is much farther advanced than in the 
"sood old days" of 1906-10, : | 


All-‘of the foregoing data as to occurrence of fatalities in the coal mines 
of the United States in 1933 are based on tentative or preliminary figures whic 
probably will be slightly revised upon receipt of adcitional, belated informa- 
tion from some States, Final figures on 1933 probably will not be available 
until late in the fall of 1934, 


All the foregving data have been based uwoon fatalities and on coal tonnn. - 
because information on these items of coal-mining operations are fairly quic:=: 
available in tentative form after the expiration of the calendar year, Final 
figures, not only as to coal-mine fatalities and tonnage but also as to non-~ 
fatal accidents, man-hours of exposure, etc., for 1952 were released in January 
1934 and are’ of interest in connection with the tentative figures for 1933 
given in this report, Table 1, compiled by W. W. Adams and L. E, Geyer of tne 
Demographical Division of the Bureau of Mines, gives data as to number of mines 
tonnage, number employed, and average days of exposure per man ia the coal 
mines of the various States in 1932, 


Table 1 shows that the 309,709,872 tons of bituminous coal produced in 
1932 came from 5,473 mines, Pennsylvania (bituminous) having the greatest nun 
ber (1,119), West Virginie second with 740, and Illinois third with 583, while 
Michigan had only 5 and Alaska only 7. 


In number of versons employed Pennsylvania (anthracite) ranked first in 
1932 with 121,243, Pennsylvania (bituminous) second with 104,522, and West 
Virginia third with 85,765; dlaska ‘had 120, Texas 699, and Michigan 940, 


West Virginia ranked first in 1932 in coal production with 85,608,735 
tons, Pennsylvania (bituminous) second with 74,775,862 tons, Pennsylvania 
(anthracite) third with 49,855,221 tons, and Kentucky fourth with 35,299,562 
tons, ; 

Table 2 gives data by States for coal mines in the United States in 1922 
as to man-hours of exnosure; this table also was compiled by W. W. Adams and 
_ Ll. E. Geyer of the Demographical Division of the Bureau, 
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~ Accicents pend man-nours worked at coal mines of the United States. 


during: we the calendar vear 1962 


Tons | 
produced Un 


8 i ov 6,168 


. 
Eee ES a 


Men employed 


Under- | Open~, \Surface 
round| ci cut 


I. 
1121]. 


194 17,754! 107 

Alaska sreccosecreens ? 102,700} © 70] == 50 189 
‘Arkansas. eorceesccece| 65| 1,033,471| 3,776! 50 539 92 
Colorado Cevesevensse Ook D,098, Tol 79548 | 14 _. 1,387. 142 © 
TLlinois cessccceeese|  588| 53,474,553 | 39,99811,693] 5,906 112 
Indiana cesceseccseee| 162] 13 323,573 | | 2| 1,41¢}. 145 
LOWS. wedeecrccoveessal “ele; 6,862,455). -7,160! ‘107| _ 299 151 - 
Kansas eecccccsccsces 147 1,952,885 2,630! 625, 
Kentucky coccscccscese| 4591 25,599,582 | 55,760} 30,. 
Maryland ecccccscssce : 80! 1,%<83, 957 | 2, 748 ee 
Michigan Deoevresesee| . § 443.1439 | "562 —~— of 
Missourd sesecseseeee! , 205} 4,069,598; 4,111; 890] 
Montana ceescccesesee| 62 2,125,225 1,129} 47! 
Now Mexic0d .eccvecces 42; 1 92 05,58E 23o20 al 
North Dakota-cccoooee| 147) 1,739,658 696} 304 
ONG: 4cet varewiesaqiers 562 13,909 r451 | 205254| 300 
Ss openaanaal ec fea pe ae 93 1,255, 9256 | “By 009 | 217 

emisylvania bitu- | |. 

MINOUS sececccecees| 1,119| 74,775,552 | 92,9271 97 
Tennesseo @evoeeeeses0e Lo 33087 5882 6,445 — on 
Texas ee eeeeecrervecece | 1g 636,590 v65 oe 
GAN: <5 5 wisgiets sup iasieieiow ees 29) 2,852,127] 2,155} - 
Vitzinia. seeeisiwuawwes 76| 7,692,180 |. 8,760| -- 
Washington secsescooe! GZ; 1,691,426) 2,264 4 
West Virginia .......| 740| €5,608,735 | 72,679) - ~ 
W0nInS Acacdectaaser 4,170,965 | 5,570 10 
Other wtatecd sieve) 9 101,278 | 00) a) 


Total ns 
| 
| 


cite eo reeercogerrvere 


49, hireauial 94,21¢|2,312 


~ (359,565, 35008 |440, 08 084| 8,460 


. (441,750, 178 196, ,973|18,491 


Slight differences, if any, between accident figures published by the 
U.S, Bureau of Mines and those published by the mine officials of some 
States are duc to differences in defining a mine accident or to varia~ 
ticns in classes of mines canvassed, 


Grand totals 19232 ... 


1931 see 


NOTE: 


1/ Includes Arizona, California, Georgia, IcGaho, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South D-pcota, 
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~ Accidents and man-hours worked at coal mines of the Utiited States 


TABLE 2, 
durin~ the calendar year 1932 
| Man-nours of exposure 
State Under= j | 
2: | Brgand Opencut Surface Total 
Alabama sesecsseceseese | 17,095,760 | 98,340. | 2,793,156 | 19,987,256 
Alaska Seabee suwaweee! 110,112 — 71,248 181,360 
Arkansas eiccsceecceses | — 25758,552 | 37,500 381,056 | 3,177,108 
Colorado secsceceeecces 8,484,912 14,488 1;861,168 |} 10,360,568 
TITINOLS o0cdeeeeeseces 34,327,698 2,007,317 5,616,775: 42,451,790 
Indiana .ecsecsecoecese| 799875519 | 2,607,532 | 1,733,957 | 12,329,008 
TOWE ssscsccesececcccse| 8,701,383 113,860 575,431 | 9,790,674 
KANSAS sesceseseccecess|  24607,845 597,694 | ° 436,755 |- 3,642,294 
Kentucky ececccccscccce 44,886,097 1,200 8,378,011: -| - 53,265,308 
MATY1ANd secccceceecees 3,275,776 ~~ & "350. 992--}| 3,726,768 
Michigan @eoeevesoaovescen | 1,094, 344 a 102, 888 . 1,197,432 
MiSSOUFL cecececcecccee|  5y231,804| 1,275,645 £72,632 | 7,380,081 
Montana Seertercesoverseooe | 1,255,511 75068 439,420 : 1,778,099 
New Mexico @eeevnes eves se 29230 _205 ee) oom 421,748 : 2,670,053 
North Dakota .eccecseee| 1,059,334 566,598 466,314 | 2,092,246 
ONio .ecececcccsccecese | 20,355,201|° 487,467 | 2,9293,658-]| 23,769,326 
Olahoma escecccsccecee |  29280,736 257,916 | (433,072 |. -2,971,724 
Pennsylvania bituminous | 113,849,458 114,430 14,420,424: | 128,384,312 
Tennessee TELERTTETTT 7,907,099. | = Ne eee 1,339,149 9237 4248 
, WORAS AWkee wen ten eu <eew (94,491 ' 19,512 "122.502 936,305 
Utah S@erCeseseeoeCvoscacesrece 2,867,254 oe 1,139,231 4,006,535 
Virginia veer eerocvece 10,163,630 | ~-- 1,853, 618: 12,017,242 
Washington ceccscecesee| 2,857,017 3,264 | ° 748,740 | 38,609,021 
Vest Virginia ss.seeese| 97,928,404 ~--~ | 17,210,246 | 115,138,650 
Wyoming - @eeregececenecce 3,860,654 24,960 . is 132, 851 5,020,465 
Other States’ ........ 192,496 51,968 81,988 326,452 
Total bituminous ,| 404,181,692 | 8,852,759 | 66,412,880 | 479,447,331 
Pennsylvania anthracite | 119 g217,854 | 2,663,201 34,062,944 156,943,999 
Grand totals 1932 ..... | 523,399,546 | 12,515,960 100,475,824: | A36,391,330 
| 1931 seve | 670,051,882 | 12,937,803 |121,404,445 | 804,394,130 


Slight differences, if any, between accident figures published by the 
U.S, Bureau of Mines and those published by the ming officials of some 
States are due to differences in defining a mine accident, or to varia- 
tions in classes of mines canvassed, 


NOTE: 


1/ Includes Arizona, California, Eeotet es ‘Idaho, North eis. Q-sgon, and 
South Dacota,. 
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“fable : &, taken in conjunction with table 1, shows that puBnGELonately 
anthracite mines have a mach greater eoxnosure then have bituminous mines, as 
the enthracite-mines of Pennsylvania aroduced only 49,855,221 tons of coal 
in 1932,-.or- less than 14 percent of the Nation's coal tonnage, but had 
156,943,999 man-hours of exnosure, or nearly 25 percent of the total exposure 
of 636,391,330 man-hours, Pennsylvania (anthracite) with 119,217,854 man~ 
hours neld first place in man-hours of exposure in 1952, Penney ivanis (bitu- 
. minous) being second With 113,849,458 man-hours, West Virginia third with 
97,928,404, and Kentucky fourth wien 44,886,097, Table 2 also shows that 
over 82 percent of the man-hours of exposure in and around coal mines of the 
United States in 1932 was in connect.ion with underground workers, nearly 16 
percent was due to surface workers, and about 2 percent was.due to-these em- 
ployed in ovencut operations, It also indicates that, comnared-with 1931, 
man-hours of exposure for 1932 .remained about stationary for -opencut cpera= 
tions, while there was about a 17-vercent decrease for surface workers and 
nearly a 2c—nercent decrease for sina sh lerarn employees, Tne total -decreasc 
in man-hours of exposure in the coal mines of the United States in 1932 as 
compared with 1931 was nearly 21 percent, 


table 3 gives data by States on the number of the various kinds of fatal 
and nonfatal accidents which occurred in the coal mines of the United States 
in 1932 as well as on the rates of both fatal.and nonfatal accidents per 
million man—hours of exposure, This table was also compiled by W.. W. Adams 
end L, E, Severe 3 ei 


In table 3 it anovears the Pennsylvania (anthiweiee) aimee Held bbs un 
enviaodle position of first place in the number of injuries-of all kinds (fatal 
and nonfatal) in coal mining in 1932 with 19,620, Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
being second with, 9,584, West Virginia fiird with 9,456, and Illinois fouwth 
with 5,332, West ‘Virginia nolds an unenviable nOcition also in that it led 
in injuries causing permanent total disability with 27, Pennsylvania (anthra- 
cite) being second with 14, and Kentucky end Pennsylvania (bituminous) being 
tied for third vlace with 11 each, Inasmuch as permanent total. disability 
accidents must be classed as even worse than fatalities, in at least some 
respects, it is noteworthy that in 1932 the following States, insofar as avail- 
able information: incicates, had no permanent total disability injuries: 

Alaska, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Washington, 

In the rate of fatal accidents ver million man-hours in the coal mines of 
the United Stetes in 1952, New Mexico with 7.490 ranks the hignest, or poorest, 
Virginia being second with 6.153, and Oklahoma third with 3.702; the average 
for the coal mincs of the United Svutes was 1.897 in 1932, or slightly higher 
than the rate of 1.819 for 1931, 
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TABI 3, ~ Accidents and man-hours worked at coal mines of the 1 United States 
during t! the calendar year 1942 


State 


AT ADEM .-§ 6c 00 6sscue ee 
Alaska Coeevoeesererses 
Arkansas eeecevcervesese 
Colorado @eerrreccere 
TIINOLS ecsssseccese 
Indiana erecccccecene 


Iowa Cecseceereeceseose 


Kansas @eeepeseeveea ¢e8 


Kentucky SOPeecvoevevescoe | 


Maryland: 6:066 <ces seve 
MUCKIZON, ia/<6 46-6 6.0 
MIiSSOUDL: Wie SsisKewe we 
Montana eeeccccessecs 
New Mexico eeccccccce 
North Daicota cweccceoce 
Chio ererteeeee see ev eee 
Oklahoma eeoevecevesres 
Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous Ceoeoevecrceese 
EEMNSSSCS. 65.0 604s eae 
DOXOG: -6 ss Giesedore ow acne 
Utah ereeetseoveeonunse 6 
VITEIALE: sic caweae ne 
Washington seosseverve 
West Virginia eececce 
Wyoming Cesar etoavves 
Other Statest/ ...... 
Total bituminous 
Pennsylvania anthra~ 
cite Seeeoresecrsres 


Grand totals 1932 .., 
1931 


NOTES 


eee 


Inent 


bility 

7 4 
21) 1 
4 1 
2a! ol 
119} - 
31; 7 
13}. 
1} ou 
102! 11 
3| 
3, 1 
? ~ 
ies & 
Sol 
Ae ms 
36| « 
it: 2 
kt in 
9 | 1 
Ly oo 
oj -~ 
741| 2 
9] ws 
267! 27 
6}: 1 
111. = 
~ 958! 65 
nag! 14 
1,207{ 79 
1,463] 98 


Slight differences, if any, 


lPerma~ 


total 
illed |disa- 


Perma- 


nent 


das (nese 


adisa= 


bility 


Injured 


Sary 


aed 


Rate per million 


___.__. man-hours __ 


“otal|Killed| Injured 


904 1,051] 47.931 
14 ~ | 77,195 
145 1.259) 47,213 
1,103 2,703; 108 ,874 
5,124 2 ,803| 125,601 
1,838 2,514: 152.648 
$20 1,858] 94,086 
286 3,020] 79.620 
3,346| 5,504! 1,915| 67.286 
212} 222] ,805; 59,569 
99] 100] 2,505] 83,512 
565| 571| .948| 77.370 
134] 137] 1,687! 77.049 
164 166] 7.490] 62.171 
1551 155] ,956| 74,083 
1,835| 1,871] 1.515| 78.715 
305} 309] 3.702/103.980 
9,432] 9,584| 1,262} 74.651 
372] 395] .974| 42.762 
184] 184] 1,0681196.517 
450| 456] 2,496/113.814 
778| 838| 6,158| 69.733 
330] 344| 2,494! 95.317 
8,968] 9,456] 2,319] 82,127 
258| 281] 1,195| 55.971 
16 16] 3,063| 49,012 

0 | 37,937 /39,352| 1,998] 82,078 


L773 


19, 508 119,620 


57,445 |58,972| 1.897 
78,478 |89,349| 1,819 


1,087 (125.013 


92 656 
99 ,888 


101.707 
between accident figures published by the 


Fatal 
end 
non= 


_fatal 


48 ,982 
77 195 
48 472 


111,577 
128 404 
155 ,162 


96 724 
82 649 
69,201 
60.374 
86.017 
78 4318 
78 756 
69,661 
75.039 
80.230 


107 ,682 


75.913 
43.736 


197,585 
116,510 


75,891 
97,811 
84,446 
57.166 
52 075 


84.076 


126,600 


94,563 


U.S, Bureau of Mines and those published by the mine officials of some 
States are dve to cifferences in defining a mine accident or to varia- 


tions in classes of mines canvassed, 


1/ Includes Arizona, Colifornia, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon, and 


South Dakota, 
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In the rate of nonfatal accidents per million man-hours..in the coal mines 
of the United States in 1932, Toxas with 196.517 ranks first (or poorest), 
Indiana being seconc witn 152.648, Illinois third with 125.601, and Pennsyl- 
vania (anthracite) a close fourth with 125.013,. The rate for tine United States 
as a wnole in 1932 was 92.660 or somewhat better than the 99.8°5 of 1931, It 
is significant that only 9 of the 26 States and territories listed in-table 3 
as naving procuced coal in 1932 had a hisher rate of nonfatal accidents per 
million man-hours thaa the average for the country as a whole (92.666), The 
states with a rate higher tnan that of the country as a whole were Texas. . 
(196.517), Indiana (152.648), Illinois (125,601), Peunsylvania anthracite  . 
(125.013), Utan .(113.814), Colorado (108.874), Oklchoma (103.980), Washington 
(95.317), ani Iowa (94.836), oe | | 


The coal mines of the United States had 1,207 fatal accidents in 1932 and 
58,972 nonfatal accidents, or practically 49 nonfatal accidents. to each 
fatality; the ratin in 1921 was about 55 nonfatal to each.fatal accident, In 
bituminous mines in 1932 the ratio was about 43 nonfatal .to,each fatal accident, 
end in anthracite mining the ratio was about 79 nonfatal. accidents to each - 
fatality, - . 


Table 4 (also compiled by W. W,. Adams and L. &, bayer. pf the Demographical 
Division of tne Bureau of Mines) gives data by States on the rate of both fatal 
end nonfatal accidents a million tons of ccal produced in, the coal mines of 

he United States in 1932 

In the following table New Mexico ranks first as having the highest or 
worst fatality rate per million tons of coal produced in 1932 with 15.830, 
‘Virginia is secnnd with 9.620, and Oklahoma is third with 8.762; the anthra~ 
cite rate is 4.994, and the rate for all coal :mining in_the United States is 
5.307 or slightly hapies than the rate of 3.312 in 1921, which is the lowest 
vate in the history of coal mining in the United States except" for the rate 
in 1933 (preliminary) of 2.68, 


The highest or worst rate for nonfatal injuries per million tons of coal 
produced in 1932 went to Pennsylvania (anthracite), the rate being 393.540; 
Texas was second with 289,040 and Cklahoma third witn 246,124; the average 
for the United States as a whole was 164,009, or considerably lower (better) 
than the 1931 rate of 181,888, F 

In 1932 Pennsylvania anthracite nad the highest rate of combined fatal 
end nonfatal accidents per million tons ef coal produced, its rate being 
398,534, Texas wes second with 290,611, Oklahoma third with 254.836, and Iowa 
fourth with 245,182, The average for the coal mines of the United States was 
167,066, a material! ly lower rate than the 185,200 of 1931, Only 7 of the 26 
States listed in table 4 as having produced coal in 1952 had combined fatal 
and nonfatal accident rates ver million tons of coal higher than the average 
for the country of 107,265; the 7 States were Pennsylvania (anthracite), 

Texas, Oklanoma, Iowa, Michigan, Washington, and Colorado; it is noticeable 
that the rate for all of the bituminous mines of the United States was 130.158, 
or less than.one third the Pennsylvania anthracite rate of 39€,034, 
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TABLE 4, ~ ecere ees anes ponenos. worked £ at coal 1 anes. of the United Sto tes 


te oe sores > + aes EEEEEES Goon - eee - eee 


LAPD + EP OO we a 


$ Slight differ ferences, “af 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. and those nublished ty the mine officials of sore 
States are due to differences in defining a thine accident or to varia- 
tions in classes of mines canvassed, 


NOTA: 


|: Rate ner met en Asn tons | Tons! Man- Average 

a a ae | Fatal | per | hours see hours 

State ‘| Killed | Injured ! "E48 man- | per per man 
“ tou. aenfatal | hour] ton _ er_yoar 

| | | 
Alabama ...seccesceee |: 20673 | 191.950 | 124,603 | 0,295 | 2.544 | 972 
RIASKA. 63% s@eeusw cena: 54 156,519 | 136,319 | .566 | 1,766 | 1,511 
ArkANSAS geeerseceese | Se879 | 145,142 | 149,012 | ,325) 3,074 | Too 
Colorado eee re a ak eae ee 5,001 P01 79 205 2 Ae) 2049. ; l aBel | Ag 134 
T1]linois weccccccccce | 3,5955!1159,.°85} 162,640 | ,789] 1,268 | BOR 
Indiana secessecsecce | 26327 | 141,253 | 143.580 11.081] .925 } = 1,159 
IOWA eesovceccecceses | 40660 | 240,522 | 245.182 | .295| 2.535] | 1,211 
Kansas secccccoceccee | 5-633; 148,498 | 154,131 | ,536) 1,365 | 1,014 
Kentucky eecovcescces | 20599} 101.521 | 104,421! ,55%] 1,509 1,260 
Meryland ccoossececce | 2,099! 185,360 | 157.459 | .325] 2,608 1,290 
Michigan ecocesccceve | 6e7e%! 224,140 | 220.664] .373| 2.604 L274 
Missouri cecossccccce| 1720! 140,209] 142,029 Z 1,300 
Montana cescsecscesseve | leftl2| 4,464 65,876 | 1,166 
New Mexico cecosceces | 15.630 | 151,593 | 147,223 1,026 
Nerth Dakota s.oeseceee| 1.159] 89,098 90 £438 | 1,996 
CHUG: 4, sus seeleweeee- | 26000 124.515 |. 137101 1,021 
Oklahoma ceveccccsese | Se75e | 245,124! 254,886. }- 970 
_Pennsylvania bitu- 

MiNOUS ececceccvecs | 2el66 | 128,170 | 139.236. 1,228 
Tennessee Cwveceorsece | 2 ute 111,649 114.193 1,228 
TEXAS cecveccccccccsee | 1.072 | 289.040 | 290.611 1,309 
Utah eecccccanzeeseve |: 32005 | 159.881 | 163.387 1,410 
Virginia Sowevreveersens 9 e620 1c8 942 118 elon l, 158 
Washinston seccccssee | 5-655 | 216.158 | 221,813 1,282 
West Virginia ,ecsoce | 3119 | 110,455 | 113.575 1,342 
Wyoming cccseasccesvce | 16439 | 67,3571 68 810 1.9203 
Other Statesl/ .sseee | 9.864 | 157,825 | 167,639 983 

Total bituminous 093 127,065 | “180.158 | 1,180 
Pennsylvania anthra- | 

cite @eeeteseeeees 80 4 994. 593 049 1 204 

Grand total: 1932 4s. | 3.357 | 164,009 | 167,266 1,206 
1931 eee Bs 1€1,.688 | 185, 1,364 


any, between accident figures published by the 


1/ taetuasa Ariens. California, Georgia, . Idaho, Nortu Carolina, Oregon, and Souths 


Daxota. 
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Montana, with a combined fatal and ncafatal accicent rate of only €5,&76 
per million tone of coal produced, ha® the distinction of having the lowest 
rate or sll cca2l mining States in i235; Wyoming was second with 68,810 and 
North Dakota tnird with SC,248, all 9. tue otner States having rates in excess 
of 100.009, | : 


Meco L AND NOuMe2ALIIC MINERAY MIVING 

Nation-wide dota on accidents in metal mining for 1533 will not be avail- 
able until late in the fall of 1934, nor are tentative or preliminary figures 
on a Notion-rwide basis yet at hand. dHowever, deta an 190 identicel mines vor 
the years 1932 and 1903 are hero given and comozrec, These 190 mines produced 
18,652,354 tons of ore in 1533, ov slightly more tlan the 18,105,012 tons in 
1932, although only 19,53€ men were ermlcyed in 1932 as agninst 20,544 in 1932, 
The number of snifts worked in 193% was 4,463,500, and the nuiber in 1932 was 
4,468,205: the number of man-hours of exposure wes 35,285,332 in 1933 and 
36,917,234 in 1932, Thirty-ninemrsons were killec in 1935 anc 33 in 1932; 
2,220 were injured (nonfatally) in 1923 and 2,260 in 1932, Tne number Il-illed 
per million won-hours in these 190 mines was 1,08 in 1933 and 0,89 in 1932, 
indicating a trend for the werse in, 1°33; the number injured nonfatally per 
million man-hours of exposure in 1033 was 61,18 and in 1932 was $1,<2, prac= 
tically identicel »erformances from a. safety voint of view for tne 2 years as 
regerds nonfatal injuries. The above figures, comciled by the Demographical 
Division cf the United States Burcau of Mines, appear to indicate that metal 
mining, whic vss by no means active in the early vart of 1933 and not very 
active even in the later ronths of the year, probably receded at least slightly 
recther then acvanced in its safety performances, 


Definite data on occurrence of accidents in metal and nonmetallic mincral 
mining in 19Ué, released by the Bareeu of Mines in November 1055, are the 
latest available on a Mation-wice basis on eccidents in those industries, and 
table 5 compiled by W. W. Adams, UL, EB, Geyer, and M, #, Kolhos, Demogrannical 
Division, Bureau of Mines, sives by Siates mich of the salient information on 
eccident occurrence in those industries, eee 


One of the principal features broucit cut in table 5 is the relatively 
few persons enczaged in the metal and nonaetallic mineral mines (other than coal) 
in the United States in 1952, tiere being only 53,238 emplored in.thase indus- 
tries cccording to the data in this table; this number appears particularly 
small when it is considered that in the same year the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania emloyed 101,243 persous, tre bituminous mines of Pennsylvania 
104,532, and the coal min:s of Vest Virginia ¢5,755, wnile all of the coal 
mines of the United States employed 527,623 revsons in 1952, or nearly 10 times 
the number engazed in metal ani nonmetallic mineral mining (other than coal), 
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TABLE 5. ~ Accident rates and man-hours of exnosure in the metal-mining industry — 
' in the United States in 1932 


Se ee ke ee he Meee ee ee epee ee epee a. oe ee ge are pee See ee et eee ea Ce ete er ae gy on 
| Rite oer million 


oe | Man -Lours doreraze Averege| ; In- __Man~hours 
state | worked | snifts| hours jxilled jured | | In-| Fatal 
| loyedil ! ner ! per , [Killed jured and 


| 


| ' man norfatal 


Alabama .e.ce. 2,968, 053! 106 2 71! 0.57 | 23.94 24.59 
Alasxa, eoeveorce Dy 993; 752 | 263 5 214 00 35 mye 36 ed 
Arizona ..ecce| 3,750| 6,161,834! 206 9 300 1246 | 48, 49.99 
California ...| 5,646} 10,051, 955| 222 as) 929 | 2,49 ! 92, 94,91 
Colorado ss... 1,891 3,822,568! 253 11 420} 2,83 [109,87 112.75 
Florida erccce 758} 1,561,634! 216 1 48; ,64; 30.74 331,68 
Georgia eeecec 282 | 686,872 | 244 - 17} --= 4.78 24.75 
Tdaho oescesee| Sgc52| 4,989,429| 193 9 4031 1,80 | 80,77, 62.57 
Jllinois eoe0e9e . 118 80, 668 | 83 ~ 6 ~~ 7458 74.408 
Tova sescceeee| 123] - 100.535! 103 - Bl -~-—| 79,57) 79,57 
KANSAS ceccece 764) 1,088,418! .165 4 66! 3,68 | 60,64 64.32 
Kentucky eee. c59} 389,489; 113 - 21] - -—| 53,92) 53,02 
Michigan ..ecc 79568 | 11,707,925; 188. 5 G27} 943 | 27,935) 28.36 
Minnesota e.oo| 3,511| 6,258,736; 194 2 88] ~2/14,06 14,38 
Missouri eseoe| 2,095] 2,660,957} 159 3 131! 1,13 | 49,23) 50.36 
Montana .eevcvc 2,200" 4,577,740! 260 8 275! 1.75 | 60,07; 61,82 
Nevada secssoe| 1y245/ 2,263,787, 210 2 122; ,.88 | 53,89) 54,77 
New Jersey oe. 635|{ 1,245.510; 246 1 54 | 80 | 43,21) 44,01 
New Mexico .o.| 1,442} 2,815,678) 247 1 153 | 56 | 54,32, 54,68 
New York wees "960| 1.441,636| 188 2 40/ 1,39 oie 29,14 
North Carolina 176|°  381,337| 231 ~ 16| -—-| 41,96 41,96 
Oklahoma, ..ecec 956; 1,311,112; 170 2 167 | 1,53 127,37; 128,90 
Oregon @eenvece oot 3E8,596 142 ia 17 Ss 43477 43.77 
Pennsylvania. . 227,445; © 73 - ess i oak xtc ie 
South Dakota . 39829,054; 325 - 183] - =| 47.79) 47,79 
Tennessee eecee 13944,506| . 202 re 53 | 1,03 | 27,26) 28,29 
Texas eeoeetsteoe 3,341 ,025 331 rs 114 260 34 eile 24,72 
Utah ecccccce 6,147,450! 283 9 283 | 1,46 | 94,84) 96,0 
Virginia .ecoe 1,156,011; 147 1 51] ,86 | 43.74 44,60 
Washington eee 366,076) 124 1 16 | 3.27 | 52,27| 55,54 
Wisconsin eee 1,046,794, 212 _ S56] -— ~ | 53,50) 53,59 


Wyoming oe cee 


Other State 1,029,261; 153 | 1 65 3 
Totals 1932 53,288 a aia 208 | 1,727 | 107 |5,014| 1.16 | 54.48] 55.64 
1931 049401156, 177,859] 231 | 1,930 | 158 |8,709| 1,01 | 55.76] 56,77 


NOTE: Slight differences, if any, between accident figures vublished by the 1'J.S, 
Bureau of Mines and those nublished by the mine officials of some States are 
due to differences in defining a mine accident or to variations in classes 
of mines canvassed, 


1/ The figures also cover the mining of nonmetallic minerals other than coal but do 
not include the milling and smelting of ores, A separate report is publisief 
by the Bureau of Mines for mills and smelters, 

2/ Includes Arkansas, Connecticut, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nev 
Hampshire, Ohio, South Carolina, and Vermont, 
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On tue Dasis of number killed per nillion man-hours of exnosure, the 1932 
rate of 1,16 for metal and. nomnetallic mineval mines is ones Se Oty higher 
than the rate of 1,01 in 1931 when £0,940 were emolcyved, In 122 Kansas had 
the highest or noorest fatality rate oer million man-hours in its metal mines 
(3.68), Washington second (3.27), Colorado third (2,88), and Crlifornia fourth 
(2.49), The following States, most of them with relatively licht emmloyment 
and man-hours of exposure, escaped ia 1262 without fatalities in their metal 
Or nonmetallic mineral mines: Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Daizota, Wisconsin, and wroming; of these, 
South Daxota with %,629,054 man-hours. of. exposure and Wisconsin with 1,046,794 
man-hours Sy both wit thout a fatal ity, os 1% $25 lapse beueeuacy safety pert ee 


s @ © @ 4 °° 


and working 3 525 average shirts per man for the year. 


The 10 metal-mining States with the largest number of man-hours of ex- 
posure in 1972 tere Mithigan (11,707,925), California (10,051,955), Minnesota 
(6,258,736), Arizona (6,181, £34), Utch (6,147,450), Alasla (5,093,752), Idaho 
(4,989,429), Montaia (4,577,740), South Deota. (3,629,054), and Colorado | 
(3,62 2,568) . Or. these, South Dekota with no person killed had the best fatality 
record per million man-hours of exposure, Minnesota ranked second with a fatal- 
ity rate per million man-how's of 0.32, Michigan third with a rate of 0.43, 
end Alaska fourth with a-rate of 9.83, wuile Colorado had the highest or worst 


rate (2,80), California second highest (2,49), Idaho third (1 “80) and Montana 
fourth (1,75), ° ‘ 


In nonfatal aeeidedes per millioty man-hours of exposure the 1922 rate of. 
04,48 for all uctal mines was somewhat lower or better than the rate of 55.76 
for 1931, Oiclanoma in 1932 had the highest or worst netal-mining nonfatal- 
injury rate per millicn man-hours (127,37), then Colorado (109.&7}, Utah ~ 
(94,84), and California (92.42), Minnesota's metal mines had the lowest or 
best 1932 nonfatal injury vate per million man-hours (14,06), thon Alabama 
pees Georgia (24,75), Tennessee (27. 26), New Yor (27,75), end Michigan 
27.93 al, eg 


In the combined fatal—- and nonfatal—injury rate per mill ion man-hours of 
exnosure Llinnesota easily had the lowest or best rate of 14,28, Alabama the’ 
second lowest (24,5°), Georgia third (24.75), Tennessee fourth (28.29), 
Michigan fifth (23.56), and Wew York sixth (29,14), In the combined fatal and 
nonfatal rate, Cklahoma had the highest or worst rate (128.90), Colorado the 
cecond highest (112,75), Utah third (96,30), and California fourth (94,91), 


Motal mining had a slightly lover combined fatal~ and ncnfratal-injury 
rate per million man-hours in 1932 than in 1931, the combined rate being 55,64 
in 1952 and 56,77 in 1931, With 107 fatalities and 5,014 nonfatal accidents 
in metal mines in 1932, the ratio of occurrence of nonfatal to fatal accidents 
was about 49 to ls this ratio was about 55 to 1 in 1931, 


Table 6, coimiled by W. W. Adams, L. E, Geyer, and M, E, d<olnos of the 
Demogranhical Division of the Bureau of Mines, gives some data as to accident 
occurreuce and rates in metal and nonmetallic mineral mines in 1932, 
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TABLE 6, ~- Accident rates and man-hours of exposure 
in metal and nonmetallic mineral mines in 1932 


} 
| a rage | 


Baten | 
Kind of mine | Men Man-hours!| suifts| hours |Killed| In~ — | "  |Patal 
en= worked per | per | led tet In~ | and 
ployed man man | | jured| non. 


fatal 


Gold, silver, 
and miscel- 
laneous 
metal weccce 

LOR. 26h areas 

Lead and zinc 
(Mississippi 

Valley) i 

Nonmetallic 

mineral cee 


| 
| 
| 
Copper s..se.| 9,555 /18,608,421! 240 | 1,948 


21,094 140,165,270] 237 


1 75.91 
11,954 [15,908,514] 148 | 1,331 


1 
7 | 16,59 117.03 


3,999 | 5,531,228; 171° | 1,383 |: 9 67.80 |69 43 


6,686 |11,824,893| 201 | 1,769 ? _ 144,66 |45,.24 


Total .. 53 288 192, 058,526; 208 l, ae | 107 15 014 | 1.16 [54.48 155,64 


1/ Includes fluorspar mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 


Table 6 indicates that gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal mining had 
nearly 44 percent of the man~hours worked in metal and nonmetallic mineral min- 
ing in the United States in 1932, about 57 percent of the fatalities, and the 
highest combined fatal- and nonfatal-injury rate per million man-hours (75,91), 
the average for the entire metal-mining industry being 55,64; lead and zinc 
mining in the Mississippi Valley had the next highest combined fatal~ and non- 
fatal-injury rate (69,43), and copper mining was third, with a combined rate of — 
47.40, Iron-ore mining, with a combined rate of 17.03 and with only 7 fatalities 
and 264 nonfatal accidents to its 11,954 emloyees, had by far the best or lowest 
combined fatal and nonfatal injury rate per million man-hours, The combined 
fatal and nonfatal rate for nonmetallic mineral was 45.24, or considerably below 
the rate for the metal and nonmetallic mineral mining industries as a whole. 


Evidently the gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc producers have not as 
yet learned how to mine as safely as the producers of iron ore, and this appears 
to be true whether the mining is by open-pit or by underground methods, as is 
shown rather clearly in.tables 7 and 8 (comiled by W. W. Adams, L. E, Geyer, 
and ki, EB. Kolhos of the Demographica] Division of the Bureau of Mines). 
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TABLE 7, ~ Accident rates and man-howrs of exnoswre wars rerommd in 1932 in 1932 


ia ie id age dey ae ep te rey eee esa ee 
i ate per ean 


Lavernge lAvexage a 
Kine. of mine ! Len palate a shifts | hours |Killed In- (“P| Batal 
em= worized | per |" per and 
vloyed man ; mon 7  |jured non 
___+fatal 
ain Tae a ae Lindon 
Copper seseee 10,153,047; 234 | 1,865 | 21 700! 2,07 |68,24|71,01 
Gold, silver, | 
| 


and miscel~ 


| | 


laneous 
metal eecceccee 1,956 52 2, 464 1,97 193,35| 95,32 
TTON seccecee| 6,975] 8,242,252 4] 1,13° 5 204 eOl |24,75/ 25,2 


Lead and zinc 
(Mississippi 
Valley) Ll 

honmetallic 


1,68 |71,99| 73,67 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Ale od | 
13,494 /26,395,453| 244 | 
1 | 
| | 
4420 | 4,750,658}. 172 | 
| 


1,203 | g 342 
{ 


Mineral eoeel 1,991) 2,932,961) 179 | 1,473 i a al G8 171,60) 72.08 
Total 51,321 475,371} 207 L675 | 8! acer 1,68 174,70} 76,38 


1/ Includes fluorspar mines in I1l7inois og ner 


GABLE 8, = Accident rates and man-hours of exposure in oven-cut mines in 1952 


——— 


Rate per million 


- eee eee - — oe oe aa | eee ee rea 
* 


an 
; | | 
| | 


eA 
| 


| _man-hours 
Kind of mine ; "Ven Man~-hour s Average| Averece eilied| Tue | | Fatal 
en— vorked | shiits; hours | jured|Filled; In- | and 
tlored per | ver | jaunee non— 


fatal 


meee See ener 


man _ mon | a nnn pee nee 


PP) 70 1 > | C648 


1,171 


Copper oee@e00@ 

Gold, silver, 
and miscel~ 
laneous 


2,072,97€ 


MEtAL seccee 513 277,655! 137 1,207 | --- 4? .66}47 .66 
Iron ecccccee| 1,607] 2,729,634} 175 1,699 1 087 110,.99111,36 
Lead and zirc | 

(Miscissiopi | 

Valley .. 30 WYO: | eee 18 .30}18 20 


| 
44 ,.56|44,56 


160 | 3,913 | --- 
lta 1,998 e. 223 129.02 [29.25 


1/ Includes aun mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 


rommetallic 
mineral .eec 
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In 1911, the first year of active work af the United States Pureau of 
Mines, the munber of persons xilled ner thousand 4-day workers in and arounc. 
the mines of the United States (other than coal mines) was 4,45; in 1932 this 
figure was reduced to 2,69 (it was only 2,52 in 1931). If the 1911 rate of 
4,45 had continued throuwsh Januery 1, 1951 there would have been 12,030 versons 
killed in metal minin,, in the United States (all mines other than coal mines) 
instead of the 9,645 that were killed, IY the 1911 vatality rate of 4,45 nad 
been in effect in 1931 there would nave been 278 killed in our metal nines 
instead of 158, anc if the 4,45 rete hac been in effect in 1932 there would 
have been 165 metal-mine fatalities in tune United Stetes instead of 107, ne 
fatality rate ver thousand 300-cay worlters ia cur mines (other than coal mines) 
has been falling steadily thou not very reapicly, Yor the S=yoar period 1?11- 
15, inclusive, the rate was 4,91; for the 5-year period 1916-20, inclusive, it 
was 3,70; for the S-year neriod 1921-25, inclusive, it was 3,23; and for tie 
period 1926-20, inclusive, it was 3.02. For 1950 it was 2.92, for 1931 it was 
2.53, and for 1922 it was 2.89; 1928 hac the lewest rate (2,50). 


Qur noncoal mines have also made slow but steacy inmrovenent in nonfatal 
injuries, The nonfatal injury rate per thousand JOO-day workers was 198,07 tor 
the 5-year period 1911-15, inclusive; it was 241.54 fer the 5 years 1916-20, 
inclusive, 273,04 for the 5 years 192105, inclusive, 210.20 for the nerioc 
1926-30, inclusive, 139,56 in 1931, and 135,57 in 1972, The rate for 1952 
(125,57) is by far the lowest since data have been assembled by the Bureau of 
Mines, the rate for the 20-ycar pcriod 191l=30, inclusive, deing 220,79. 


Tne progress of the metaleminiag industry in safety curing tho last S—yecr 
period for which definite figures are available (1928-S2, inclusive) is showa 
by the rates fer these years on occurrence of all itinds of accidents (fatal 
plus nonfatal) per thousand 300-day workers. In 1928 the rate was 208,11, in 
1929 it was 203.14, in 1930 it hed fallen to 170,78, in 1931 to 142,03, and 
in 1952 to the all-time low of 128,47, 


In 1911 there were 25,577 nonfatal accidents in our wetal inines, vhile in 
1932 there were 5,014; in 1911 there were 695 fatalities in our metal mines and 
in 1982 only 107; while most of these accident dccreascs are cuc to cecreases 
in personnel and in industrial activity, there is no question but that our 
metal-mining industry is, in lerze vart, becoming "safoty minded", although in 
parts of the industry, generally, the smaller mining overations, progress is 
so slow as to be almost i:mercontible, 


QUARRYING 


Final Nation-wide data as t» accident occurrence in the quarry industry 
in 1933 will not be available for some months, or witil some tine in the late 
fall of 1934, However, the Demographical Division of the Bureau of Mines has 
assembled some cignificant figures as to data.on accident occurrence in A2e 
identical quarries in 1932 and 1933, These 6?2 nlants produced 03,117,345 
tons of rock in 1923, or somewhat more than the 51,339,952 tons of 1932, and 
employed more men (32,705) in 1953 than in 1932 (20,443); 47,577,268 man-hours 
were worked in 1933 as against 51,684,843 in1932, a rather marked decrease in 
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working time considering the increased production, Twenty-two persons were 
Killed and 1,754 injured nonfatally in 1953 compared with 17 killed and 1,830 
injured in 1932, The fatality rate per millian man-hours of exoosure was 0,46 
in 1933, or considerably higher than the rate of 0,33 in 1932: tne nonfatal 
rate was 46,95 in 1933 against 55,41 in 1932, The rate of fatal plus nonfatal 
accidents per million man-nours was 37,39 in 1933 and only 35.74 in 1932, 
hence if the 1933 accident experience of these 622 quarries employing about 
half of the quarry workers of the United States is indicative of the experience 
of the industry as a whole, the quarry industry will have deteriorated to some 
extent in its safety record for 1933, 


Table 9, compiled by W. W. Adams and L, E, Geyer of the Demographical 
Division of the Bureau of Mines, gives the latest available data by States 
on accident occurrence in tne quarries of the United States in 1932, 


This table indicates that 56,866 persons were engaged in quarry work in 
the United States in 1932, or more than the number engagedin metal and non- 
metallic mineral mining, as there were only 53,288 persons so employed in 1932 
insofar as available data indicate, The States with the greatest munber em- 
ployed in quarrying in 1932 were Pennsylvania (9,293), Ohio (4,036), California 
(3,411), New York (3,264), Vermont (2,823), Illinois (2,816), and Indiana 
(2,720). Of the 42 States listed in the table, 25 had no fatal accidents in 
quarries in 1932, South Carolina had the highest fatality rate per million 
man~hours (20.72), Oregon the next highest (5.18), then Kansas (2,62), and 
then New Hamshire (1.49). Of the States with the largest employment and 
man-hours of exposure, New York with 5,623,416 man-hours and no fatalities 
had the best record on a fatality basis, Vermont witn 5,615,834 man-hours and 
no fatalities was not far behind, and California with 5,077,454 man-hours and 
1 fatality hod a fatality rate of only 90.290 per million man-hours, 


Florida with a fatal plus nonfatal rate of only 6,87 ner million man-hours 
of exposure had the lowest or best combined rate, and since no fatality entered 
into this the rate was an excellent one, Nebraska had a combined rate of 7,95, 
and this also was without a fatality. Arkansas with a combined rate of 16,.<2 
(also without a fatality) was third lowest, Of the States with the larger 
number of emoloyees and man-hours of exposure, Illinots had the best combined 
fatal plus nonfatal rate (20.87), New York next best (27.03), Pennsylvania 
third (31,10), and Vermont fourth (35,79), The combined rate for the entire 
industry in 1932 was 32,48, hence Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, 
all with man-hours of exposure in excess of 4,500,000 in 1932, had combined 
fatal and nonfatal rates lower than the averaze rate in the Nation as a whole, 


That quarrying is partaking of the recent progress in safety of other 
branches of the mining and allied industries may be seen from tne fact that for 
the 10-year period 1921 to 1930, inclusive, the quarrying industry of the 
United States had a combined fatal plus nonfatal injury rate of 157.79 per 
thousand 300-day workers, while the rate for 1931 was only 106,04 and that for 
1932 only 97.23, The 1932 quarry fatality rate of 0.86 per thousand 300—day 
workers is by all odds the lowest of any year in the annals of the industry, 
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PETROLEUM 
The United States Bureau of Mines does not assemble Nation-wide accident 
Statistics on the petroleum industry; the Lenartment of Accident Prevention 
9f the American Petroleum Institute in April 1934 issued its "Annual Summary 
of Injuries in the Petroleum Industry for 1932", and from this publication 
tne following data were obtained. | 


The report for 19335 covers 232,862 workers, the accident frequency being 
13.08 and the accident severity 1.90; similar figures for 1932 were 226,304 
workers with an accident frequency of 12.28 end an accident severity of 1.91. 
it therefore appears that compared with 1932 there was an increase of 5.9 
percent in accident frequency and a decrease of about 0.5 nercent in eccident 
Sseveritys 


That the petroleum industry has participated in the downward trend in 
accident occurrence in mining during the past. few years is seen from the fact 
that accident frequency in, the industry was 51.15 in 1927, 27.53 in 1928, 
26e78 in 1929, 18.05 in 1950, 14.14 in 1931, 22.28 in 1982, and 12.00 in 1923; 
accident severity Was 24665 in 1927, 2.69 in 19238, 2.49 in 1929, 2e07 in 1920, 
£096 in 1931, 1.91 in 1932 andl. 90 in 1953. 


The report of the eaieon Petroleum Institute says: 


By applying the frequency rate of 1927 (31.15 injuries to each 
1,700,090 hours worked) to the hours reported by companies each year 
Since 1927, a reduction of ‘41,910 injury cases is reflected. Had 
these 41,910 injuries occurred, each would have cost the companies ap- 
proximately 6300.00 in medical and compensation claims, or a total of 
12,573,900. However, the real satisfaction that the industry has is 
the knowledge that it has. reduced anguish, suffering, and financial 
loss to its employees and has reduced the charitable burden of the 
Nation by a reduction in the number of industrial cripplese 


CONCLUSION 


The number of fatalities and the fatality rate per million tons of coal 
produced have fallen steadily ({thourch with a few "peaks" in isolated years). 
Tne significance as well as the masnitude of this decrease in the coal-mining 
fatality rate is apparent when it is known that if the 5.89 fatality rate for 
the S-year period 1906-10 had continued to the first of January 1934 the num- 

ver of fatalities in the coal mines of the United States would have been 
24,300 greater than they actually were; hence, during the 23 years that the 
Eureau of ifines has existed, the fatality rate has been reduced sufficientiy 
to indicate an averaze annual savinz of life of more than 1,000 persons; 
Similar figures as to prevention of nonfatal accidents are not available, but 
it is estimated that about 50 nonfatal accidents occur to 1 fatality, hence 
it is probable that about 50,000 nonfatal accidents annuaily have also been 
eliminated. If the cost to the operator of a life is put into cold-blooded 
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dollars and cents and a relatively low amount such as $5,000 is taken as the 
"value " of a life, it will readily be seen that, irrespective of ethical or 
humanitarian eonsiderations and not considering nonfatal accidents, the annual 
saving of somewat more than 1,0C0 lives may be considered as "worth" more than 
$5,000,000 to tiie mine operators, or almost five times the total amount being 
expended by the Bureau of Mines during the »vresent fiscal year and nearly 
double the entire expenditure of the Bureau for any year of its existence, 

If it is also conceded that as many as 50,000 nonfatal accidents per year have 
been prevented (and -the assumption is by no means e wild one) and the "cost" 
to the overator in compensation, hosvitalization, ctc., of a nonfatal accident 
‘is placed at $100.00, it will be seen that at least an additional $5,000,000 
has been saved to the coal industry: through the safer oneration of the past 23 
years. : | 


The benefits to the workers in and around coal mines due to this increased 
safety of operation are mucn more impressive than are those to the mine overator, 
The prevention of the death of 24,300 coal-mine workers in the past 23 years 
has obviously vrevented a vast amount of suffering, nain, and misery of various 
kinds to the families who would have been bereft of their loved ones, Moreover, 
the prevention of 50,000 or more nonfatal accicents annually for 23 years cer- 
tainly has saved the miners, their families, tnueir friends, and the commnity 
a large amount of pain, inconvenience, misery, and similar losses, 


The financial losses the workers have avoided through increased safety in 
coal-emine operation are in themselves colossal. The average age of the coal- 
mine worlzer who is killed is about 35 years, and under normal conditions ne 
should have a future active working period of at least 20 years, In normal 
times he should earn at least $1,000 annually, hence in his 20 years of active 
life expectancy he would receive approximately $20,000 for his services, Hence 
the saving of the life of about 24,300 coal-mine worters in the nast 23 years 
through decreased death rate in coal mining has vrevented a financial loss to 
them of at least $486,000,000, and this does not consider the financial losses 
saved to the worker througn elimination of larj;e numbers of nonfatal accidents, 
Thus, for the past 23 years an annual saving of upward of $21,000,000 has been 
made to coal-mine worlzers in the prevention of fatalities: $21,000,000 is far 
more than the total expenditures on safety worl by the Bureau of Mines since 
its establishment in 1910, therefore the coal-mine worker unquestionably is 
reaping annual dividends of several hundred (probably several thousand) percent 
on the expenditures of the Federal Government in the promotion of safety in 
coal mining, The workers in other parts of the mining and allied industries 
are reaping similar benefits but possibly on a somewhat reduced scale, 


While unquestionably progress has been made towards the safe oneration of 
Mines, much if not most of it in the past 5 years, it would be a terrible mis- 
take to assume that the ultimate in safe oneration of mines has-been reached, 
as this is anything but the truth, The latest available statistics indicate 
that mining still has the nighest or worst accident rate of the major industries 
of the United States and that the industrial accident rate of the United States 
is the highest or worst of the countries in tne world witn the excention of 
Chile, While progress has been made and is being mace towards safer operation 
of our mines, the work has only begun, and the end should not be at hand until 
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accident occurrence in our mines (coal, metal, and nonmetallic) has been re- 
duced at least 75 percent below wnat it is at present, 


Unquestionably many, probably most, oldtimers in mining, including botn 
officials and workers, on reading the above statement will immediately say 
that it is utterly out of the question to reduce "present-day accident occur- 
rence" in the mining and allied industries by 75 nercent. Their conclusion 
could not have been refuted very successfully as late as 6 or 7 years ago; 
however, since about 1925 so many instances are available of reductions in 
accident frequency, accident severity, and accident cost of 90 percent or Over, 
as compared with past records, that placing the figures for possible accident 
reduction for mining at 75 percent is well within the bounds of conservatism, 
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